INTRODUCTION                           ci
gration of the Mercantile System and the substitution of a
policy of plenty for the policy of self-sufficiency, The Wealth
of Nations played a much smaller part than is usually
attributed to it. It served to supply an intellectual back-
ground to the forces which were transforming the outlook of
eighteenth-century England : it explained or, more correctly,
it provided a reasoned justification for the economic tendencies
of the time : however it was not an abstract theory of
international trade, nor a convincing demonstration of the
fallacies of protection, that won over English industrial-
ists to free trade. The interaction of politics and economics
had produced by the end of the seventeenth century an
alignment of parties divided in their attitude towards
tariffs, which has remained a conspicuous feature of the
parliamentary system down to the present day. And by
this time economists had found in the theory of the ' general
balance ' of trade an effective weapon, with which to counter
the views of those who condemned the trade with any
particular country from which imports exceeded exports.
Moreover they had anticipated the basic arguments in
favour of free trade by demonstrating that it was the means
to stimulate industrial efficiency and ingenuity, foster a mer-
cantile marine, lower the cost of living, reduce the price of
materials, promote the international division of labour, and
establish friendship between states. Already in the seven-
teenth century they taught the doctrines that " the whole
world as to trade is but as one nation " ; that " trade is in
its nature free, finds its own channel, and best directeth its
own course " ; that " England never throve by trade but
while she was an universal merchant ". But neither the
politicians who were eager for political reasons to break
down the barriers against trade with France, nor the
economists who on theoretical grounds favoured the removal
of restraints, were responsible for the change in the com-
mercial policy of the country: the pressure of vested interests
proved too strong. The real cause of the change was the
confidence which English entrepreneurs had come to feel in
their ability to meet foreign competition. The industrial
interests still demanded protection, but they were content